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Chats With the Editor 


INTO PRISON— 
Or Into the Pot! 


Visitors still finish up in the pot 
and get served for supper in many parts of 
New Guinea. So it took a lot of courage 
one day when Kalapi said to Alia, “Let’s go 
and preach in a heathen village.” 

It not only took courage—it was against 
the law. The British Government has ruled 
that no one is to visit in the cannibal sec- 
tions. It is too dangerous. 

So Kalapi knew that if they went to the 
village, they faced either the pot or the 
prison. Even if they escaped being cooked 
and eaten by the heathen, they would prob- 
ably be put into jail by the government. 

Alia said, “Let’s go.” 

The two young men, who had been 
heathen themselves only a little while be- 
fore, gathered up their Bibles and Sabbath 
School Picture Rolls and set out. 

Now, it is one thing to decide to visit a 
cannibal village; it is quite another thing 
to go and visit it! 

Up the steep mountain trails Kalapi and 
Alia walked, then down the other side, 
across the stream at the bottom, and up 
again on the far side, into the mists and 
rain at the peak, then down beyond and 
up again. 

There are snakes in those jungles, and 
wild animals and terrible diseases. But the 
worst danger of all by far is the people. 
Kalapi knew of a village where the canni- 
bals ate two human beings during the first 
part of a week and exclaimed, “Human 
flesh is so much sweeter than pig’s meat,” 
as they roasted two more people for the 
end of the week. 

And laid out near one village were the 
whitened bones of a four-year-old boy. His 
parents had eaten him. 
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Kalapi and Alia did not turn back. Jesus 
said to go into all the world. Who were 
they to disobey God’s command just to 
obey the British Government? 

“Lo, I am with you alway,” Jesus prom- 
ised. He was at their side. 

So at last they reached the village they 
had set out for. They hung up their Picture 
Roll and the heathen gathered near. 

The young men talked about Jesus, and 
the heathen paid close attention. They 
were thrilled by this good news they were 
hearing for the first time. Soon regular 
Bible classes were formed and the whole 
village began to change. 

Then came an interruption. One day 
when the young men looked up from the 
Bible lesson they were teaching, they saw 
a couple of policemen staring at them. 

“You must leave,” the officers said. 

“But, sirs,’ Kalapi said, “this village is 
almost completely Christian now. Surely 
you will not ask us to go.” 

“It is only cannibal villages we aren’t 
supposed to visit,” Alia added. ‘This isn’t 
a cannibal village any more.” 

In vain! Kalapi and Alia had to leave. 

It looked as if the work of God must 
stop. Satan had been opposing the young 
men from the start. What he had not been 
able to accomplish through the heathen 
was now going to be done, it seemed, 
through the kind and thoughtful Christians 
of the British Government. 

However, when they got back to civiliza- 
tion, the young men were not put into 
prison. But they were told not to return to 
the village. And the government officer 
said, “I will put a policeman in that village 
to keep them from returning.” 

But now we come to the delightful part 
of the story. 

You see, the policeman the officer picked 
to put in that village was a Seventh-day 
Adventist. And when he reached the vil- 
lage, he went right on preaching where the 
two young men left off! And there is a 
church in that village today. ® 

Which just goes to show that this Sev- 
enth-day Adventist Church we belong to is 
God’s movement, and He’s not going to let 
anything or anybody stop it. 


Your friend, 


boantence Wlpcrel 
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MIMICKING MATILDA 






By BERTHA CROW 


ear caege exaggerated every movement 
as she walked down the church steps, 
patting her hair into place exactly the way 
the new girl had done it in Sabbath school 
that morning. The new girl's clothes had 
been outlandish, as all the girls agreed. No 
good Adventist would have decked herself 
out so flamboyantly. 

“Oh, Matilda, how do you mimic people 
so well?” Lauri exclaimed, almost enviously. 
Matilda descended the last step and peered 
cautiously around the corner. 

“Don’t worry,” Delia laughed lightly. 
“She’s gone already.” 

“Who's gone already?” asked Matilda 
innocently, coming back to her own person- 
ality again. 

“You aren’t fooling anybody. You know 
perfectly well I mean the new girl. You're 
a born actress,” Delia said. 

“The new girl? What new girl are you 


referring to?” 
again. 

“You know I mean Gloria,’ Delia said. 
“And I'd hate to have a name like that. But 
it suits her to a T.” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t know any better,” 
defended Matilda, serious at last. “I’m sure 
she can’t have Adventist parents. Our ways 
probably are as new to her as hers are to us.” 

“You're a fine one to preach. Weren't 
you just mocking her?” Delia said. 

“Sure. But it was only in fun. I meant no 
harm. Mother says I’m going to get caught 
one of these days, and it won't be funny.” 
She laughed. 

Ever since Matilda was a little girl she 
had been the life of the party, with her mim- 
icking ways. She could imitate all the odd 
little quirks of her friends, till she had every- 
one bent double with laughter. Mother had 
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said Matilda, pretending 


All the girls giggled as Matilda came down the church stairs mimicking the visitor. 
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purpose in every questionable amusement. 





How Wada discovered that Satan has bis evil 


When Wanda Wandered 


By KAY HEISTAND 


But Mother, Melba says it’s all right with 
her mother if I go with them.” Wanda’s 
blue eyes were serious and her pretty mouth 
was pouting. She wanted to go to the amuse- 
ment park so very much indeed! 

“I'm sorry, Wanda, but your father and 
I don’t think you should go to the park. You 
wouldn’t be happy without money to spend, 
and we can’t afford it. And you'd want to 
eat and drink all sorts of things that you are 
much better off without!” Mother smiled at 
Wanda as she laid down her mending. 
“Surely you understand, Wanda.” 

Wanda scowled and shook her pony-tail 
furiously. Of course, she understood! Didn’t 
mother and father tell her all the time about 
the things she wasn’t supposed to do? And 
in Sabbath school every week didn’t she hear 
all about questionable and impure amuse- 
ments and evils? But she did think that just 
once she could do what the other girls did. 
Just because Melba went to a different 
church and her folks believed in different 
things from what Wanda’s family believed, 
it didn’t necessarily mean that those other 
things were all wrong, did it? At this 
thought, she decided to try to convince her 
mother of something. 

“But, Mother—” and Wanda’s smile was 
sweet and winning as it always was when 
she wanted her own way. Mother looked 
serious and perhaps faintly suspicious as she 
listened. “Mother, maybe you're not being 
exactly fair—isn’t the word tolerant?” She 
hesitated and mother nodded. She continued, 
“Is it tolerant to be so critical of the Berrys’ 
religion? I thought this was a free country 
where everyone had the right to worship as 


he pleased.” Wanda sat back, satisfied with 
her argument. 

Mother sighed and answered slowly, “Tol- 
erance for another person’s religion is a fine 
thing, but we must not let anyone sway us 
from our own beliefs in what is right and 
wrong. I have no objection to your being 
friends with Melba so long as you don’t let 
her lead you into ways that we would not 
follow. She is bossy, Wanda, and you are 
inclined to do what she suggests too much of 
the time.” 

When mother spoke in that tone Wanda 
knew there was no use begging to have her 
own way, so she dropped the subject. How- 
ever, in her heart she was discontented 
and rebellious. It seemed sometimes as 
though it wasn’t fair. Melba had such pretty 
jewelry and did so many things that were 
fun—things that Wanda couldn’t do. 

A few days later Wanda ran into the 
house in great excitement. “Mother, please, 
please say I can go!” 

“Now what, dear?” mother asked. 

“Melba and her parents are driving over 
to the city tonight to see the new high-level 
bridge. They asked me to go along. Oh, 
please, Mother, I want to see it so very 
much!” 

Mother hesitated, looking at Wanda’s 
flushed face and pleading eyes. 

“It’s almost the highest bridge in the 
country, Mother,” Wanda begged. 

“We-e-ll, I don’t suppose it is like going 
to an amusement park,” mother said slowly. 
“Yes, Wanda, this time I think you may 
go if it’s all right with your father.” 

Wanda squealed with joy and ran to ask 
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dad. She didn’t anticipate a refusal from 
him, for he usually agreed with mother. 

After father said she might go, Wanda 
ran across the street to tell Melba. She was 
so excited she could hardly eat her supper. 
Immediately afterward she went to the Ber- 
rys’ house and was soon driving away in 
their new car. 

Nine o'clock came, and mother and fa- 
| ther were beginning to wonder why Wanda 
* and the Berrys weren’t home. By ten o'clock 
> | mother was really worried, and by eleven 
| o'clock father had a grim expression on his 
face. Although they usually went to bed 
early, this night they stayed up, sitting on 
the porch, worrying about Wanda. Visions 
of terrible automobile accidents flashed 
through mother’s mind. 

Mother was about ready to go into the 
house and call the police when the Berrys’ 
car came down the street and turned into 
the driveway. Mother leaned forward anx- 
iously and grasped father’s hand. When she 
saw Wanda get out of the car and start 
across the street she murmured, “Thank 
God,” fervently and reverently, meaning it 
with all her heart. 






















Wanda came up the steps slowly and onto 
the porch. Father stood up and said, before 
she could speak, “Come inside, Wanda, and 
explain to us just where you've been.” 

Wanda muttered, “Yes, Father,” and fol- 
lowed him into the house. She knew her 
ordinarily calm, quiet father was annoyed 
and worried. And well he might be, she 
knew. As for herself, she was frightened, 
frightened more than she’d ever been in her 
life before. 

“Where did you go, Wanda?” mother 
asked, turning to face Wanda in the brightly 
lighted dining room. 

Wanda’s throat was dry, her lips stiff. 
“We—we went to see the bridge—and then 
—then we went to a drive-in movie.” 

Mother and father looked at each other. 
They never went to movies, and Wanda had 
never been allowed to go to one either. 

“Oh, Mother, I’m so ashamed.” Wanda 
sat down on a chair, buried her face in her 
hands, and burst into tears. 

“Did they decide to go after you got to 
the city?” mother asked slowly. “I’m sure if 
you had told them it was against your reli- 
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“Is it all right with you, Wanda, 
Peak if we go to a movie on the 
way back?” Mr. Berry asked. 
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Chapter 7: Enemies Who Helped 





Candle for California 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


If you missed the last chapter: 


So many important People invited Elder Lough- 
borough to come to Santa Rosa that he was sure he 
would have an easy time preaching there. But he was 
in for a surprise! As more and more people came to 
the meetings, the local ministers became alarmed and 
made trouble. One challen Elder Loughborough 
to a debate. Later, when Elder eg wanted 
to move the meetings to a schoolhouse, a member of 
the school board came and threw him out! Someone 
else actually sat beside the road with a butcher knife, 
planning to kill him when he went by. But good 
things _ yer A woman injured by a horse was 
miraculously healed in answer to prayer, and a very 
sick woman became suddenly well when she was bap- 
tized. And the new believers in Santa Rosa started 
raising money to build a church for themselves. So 
there were several reasons why Elder Loughborough 
should be happy, as we find him at the beginning of 
this week’s chapter. 


OU look very happy this morning,” re- 

marked Hattie Loughborough as she sat 
down to breakfast with little Delmer and 
her husband. 

“Well, dear, I have a good reason to be 
happy. I had the most wonderful dream last 
night. It thrilled me through and through.” 

“Tell us about it,” his wife continued as 
she served a liberal portion of porridge to 
each member of the family. 

“This is how it seemed to begin. We were 
going through a kind of valley, and a misty 
cloud was coming up the hill before us. We 
passed through the cloud somehow, and 
then it seemed the Lord had come and His 
people had been resurrected. There was a 
tremendous number of people in the val- 
ley. We were getting on board a long train 
of cars. The framework seemed to be of 
brightest nickel, more beautiful than any 
palace car of any millionaire that I had ever 
seen. 

“Our train glided gently out of the valley 
with its happy load of passengers. We had 
gone only a short distance when we came 
into a broader valley where three other 
tracks joined ours. On each of these tracks 
was a train of cars that extended as far as 
the eye could see, loaded with people, their 
faces shining with the glory of God. The 
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trains ran so close together that a person 
could step from one car to another as they 
passed along, as they were going at exactly 
the same speed. 

“I saw Brother and Sister White passing 
from car to car, and stepping from one train 
to another, greeting the redeemed saints of 
different States. As our train swung around 
onto the fourth track in line with the others, 
Brother White exclaimed, ‘And here comes 
the California train! We are all going to the 
City.’ At this I awoke, thrilled by the 
thought that the dream was a token of vic- 
tory for California. Now you see why I am 
so happy this morning.” 

“I certainly do, John, and I am sure the 
Lord is going to do great things for His 
cause in this place.” 

By September, Elder Loughborough had 
moved to Sebastopol, a town some seven 
miles west of Santa Rosa. There he pitched 
the big tent and began another series of 
meetings. 

A workman from Santa Rosa called on 
Elder Loughborough one day. 

“Elder,” he said, “we are ready to begin 
work on our church. We have the ground 
marked out, the money collected, and the 
materials on hand. But since this will be the 
first Adventist church in California, we 
think it would be appropriate for you to 
come over and conduct a little ceremony as 
the foundation is laid.” 

“That will be fine,” responded Elder 
Loughborough. “Let's see, how about the 
day after tomorrow, the eleventh of Octo- 
ber?” 

“We'll be ready for you, Elder. Do you 
think you can get there by nine?” 

“I don’t know why not. The horse can 
bring us over in an hour, I am sure.” 

So on the day appointed, the Lough- 
boroughs drove over the hills to Santa Rosa. 





























Imagine their surprise when they arrived at 
the lot to find the foundations in and the 
floor joists in place! 

“How's this?” Elder Loughborough 
asked. “I thought you wanted me to see you 
lay the foundation.” 

“Well, you see, Elder, we got here early, 
and we thought it was a pity to stand around 
for a couple of hours doing nothing, so we 
went ahead with the job.” 

“Well, that’s all right. But wait a min- 
ute. Unless my eyes deceive me, that foun- 
dation is more than fifty feet long. You 
raised money for a building only fifty feet 
long and thirty feet wide.” 

Mr. Walker, the head builder, replied, 
“Yes, I know, but when we got together 
and measured it off thirty by fifty, we all 
agreed it would be too small, so we took the 
liberty of adding ten feet to the length, 
agreeing among ourselves that we would 
meet the extra expense.” 

Elder Loughborough could only smile as 
he exclaimed, “California style of liberal- 


ity! Surely I have no objection to the extra 
ten feet if you are willing to meet the ex- 
pense.” 

The meetings in Sebastopol continued 
until the last of November, at which time 
the seasonal rains began. 

Sometime later a certain minister, a Mr. 
Miller, decided it would be a good idea to 
get the editor of the most outstanding 
church paper in California to come and 
speak against the “Elders at the tent at 
Healdsburg.” His meeting was well adver- 
tised, and it was fully expected that on the 
night the editor spoke, many people would 
prefer to hear him rather than the Advent- 
ist elders. But somehow, the crowd at the 
tent was as big as ever. 

Next morning Mr. Pitch, the town 
printer, stopped at the tent on his way to 
work. 

“Elder, what a large audience you had 
last. night! That preacher from San Fran- 
cisco had only twelve people out to hear 
him!” 

“I am sorry to hear it,’ Elder Lough- 
borough replied. 

“Why should it worry you?” asked Mr. 
Pitch. 


While the ministers of the town fled to the mountains, 
Merritt Kellogg treated everyone who had smallpox, free. 
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“Because as editor of a very influential 
paper, he is in a position to write strongly 
against us. We shall hear from him before 
long, you can be sure.” 

He was not mistaken. A few weeks later, 
a friend handed Elder Loughborough a copy 
of the California Christian Advocate that 
contained a write-up about the tent meet- 
ings being held in Sonoma County. It gave 
a brief, twisted description of the meetings 
at the tent, then went on to ridicule the 
1844 Movement, with which the editor 
claimed Elder Loughborough was con- 
nected. 

“Back there,” the editor wrote, “the Mill- 
erites harangued the crowds about prophecy. 
Finally they set the time for the Lord to 
come. On the appointed day they climbed 
up onto their housetops. The Lord didn’t 
come, and that work was all a failure. This 
work in Healdsburg is just the same. These 
men simply harangue the gaping crowds on 
prophecy. They have books to sell on Dan- 
iel and the Revelation. People need not fear 
that anything permanent will result from 
this excitement. It will all soon be over, and 
forgotten.” 

Not long after this, the driver of the U.S. 
mail stage stopped his horses in front of the 
tent and handed Elder Loughborough a let- 
ter, saying, “Here, Elder, I guess this is 
for you folks.” 

Glancing at the envelope before opening 
it, Elder Loughborough was startled to see 
the rather unusual address, “To the Elders 
at the Tent in Healdsburg, California.” 
Opening the letter, he found it was from a 
Mr. Hunt, living at Gold Hill, Nevada. 
Wondering how this man had ever heard 
of the Healdsburg tent meetings, he read: 

“Excuse me for addressing you as the 
Elders at the tent, for I do not know your 
names. You probably saw the articles in a 
recent number of the California Christian 
Advocate reporting your meetings. That ar- 
ticle said you had books for sale on the 
book of Revelation. For twenty years I have 
been studying the Bible and I have written 
to New York, Philadelphia, and other 
places to get something that explained the 
Revelation, but have failed. I wish you 
would forward to me by Wells Fargo Express 
one of the books that you are selling on this 
subject. Send it C.O.D. and I will remit 
promptly and be greatly obliged to you.” 
The letter was signed, “William Hunt.” 

“And I thought that article would do us 
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harm,” mused Elder Loughborough. “Our 
enemies have helped us instead.” 

Another winter rolled by, and another 
springtime came. By now five lights had 
been kindled in the valley, and the five little 
companies were living the truth they had 
accepted. All efforts made by the local min- 
isters to extinguish the flames had been in 
vain. 

April found Elder Loughborough in San 
Francisco bidding farewell to Elder and Mrs. 
Bourdeau as they boarded the train for the 
long journey back over the mountains and 
plains to the East. At about the same time, 
he was happy to learn that Merritt Kellogg 
had returned to San Francisco. While in 
Michigan, Kellogg had taken the medical 
course, and now he went with Elder Lough- 
borough to Bloomfield, where the tent was 
next pitched. However, just a few days later, 
a serious epidemic of smallpox broke out. 
The town was placed under quarantine, and 
all meetings at the tent came to a halt. 
It looked like another enemy at work, but 
it proved to be another enemy that helped. 

Dr. Kellogg went from home to home, 
treating the people who had come down 
with the disease. Thanks to his skillful care, 
nearly everyone recovered. When it be- 
came known that the good doctor was mak- 
ing no charge for his services, many friends 
were made. 

At the outbreak of the epidemic, the two 
ministers in the town had hastily packed 
up their families and gone to the mountains 
for a vacation. After a time one of them 
wrote to his daughter, who had already be- 
gun to keep the Sabbath, and asked her how 
things were going. She wrote in reply: 

“Once upon a time the people of Bloom- 
field fell into the hands of the smallpox. 
The priest and Levite (the two ministers of 
the place) not only passed the people by, 
but fled to the mountains; but the Adventist 
preachers who had their tent in the place— 
Samaritanlike—took the people in and cared 
for them. As a result of this kindness, they 
are getting such a hold upon the people that 
if you do not return soon I fear you will have 
no flock left.” 

So it turned out. The epidemic ended, and 
the quarantine was lifted. The ministers 
came back to find a flourishing Adventist 
church meeting in a hall near the place 
where the tent had stood. 

(Next week: Brother Martin Interrupts the 
Meeting.) 



































By LESTER HARRIS 


QUAKING BOGS 


ite ge bogs are such funny things to 
walk on! They are made by sphagnum, 
which is a moss that has the habit of grow- 
ing out from the banks of ponds to form a 
thick carpet of green over the water! 

As this carpet grows thicker, seeds and 
seedlings of other plants and shrubs begin 
to grow in the top layer of moss. Pretty 
soon the green carpet may cover the entire 
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Walking on a quaking bog is like walking on a mat- 
tress. At every step the ground sags beneath you. 


pond, and what was a pond becomes a quak- 
ing bog. If you were to walk where the car- 
pet is thick enough to hold up your weight, 
you could feel it “give” with each step, al- 
most like walking on a mattress. It is in 
just such bogs as this that wild cranberries 
love to grow. 

Sphagnum moss growing this way builds 
up layer after layer as each succeeding gener- 
ation of plants sends its roots down into the 
dead bodies of its parents and grandparents. 
Finally the pond is full of moss. Masses of 
such moss in the Dismal Swamp in Virginia 
reach a depth of twelve feet or more. Only 
a little water remains. The moss now under- 
goes a change to form a peat bog. Great 
scientists estimate that it takes a hundred 
years to make one foot of peat. 

In some parts of the world, peat is the 
only form of fuel to be found. This is true 
of Ireland, parts of England, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and the Falkland Islands 
off the coast of Argentina. Peat has twice 
the heating value of wood, but not quite 
as much as coal. The peat is cut into blocks 
with a special spade and stacked for drying. 
Every bit of water must be evaporated before 
it will burn. 

At the present time, peat is highly prized 
as a soil conditioner. Tons and tons are sold 
every spring to put in flower beds and on 
lawns. Peat is also used to some extent as 
packing material for pieces of expensive 
equipment, and for helping delicate seeds 
start to grow. 

As a green, growing plant, sphagnum is 
collected for greenhouse people to pack 
plants in for shipment. During World War 
I, sphagnum was used by the French, Bel- 
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Three Punishments 


For Marie 


By GARNET M. MANRING 


¥ WAS a beautiful day in spring when 
Marie heard the word apologize for the 
first time, but she never forgot that day or 
that word. Her married sister was visiting at 
home with her four little children, the old- 
est of whom was just six months younger 
than Marie, and eight months older than 
Marie's little sister Frances. They all went 
to the same school together. 

It was Marie’s job to make sure that 


Frances and Earl got home for the good 
lunch that mother fixed for them each day, 
then see that they got safely back to school 
again. 

“May we stay home from school this after- 
noon?” Marie asked one day after lunch. She 
loved her married sister and the three 
smaller children, Thelma, Walter, and baby 
Gerald, and then there was her own baby 
brother, Kenneth. They could have such a 


“Turn around,” the teacher said, ‘and apologize.” Marie froze with fear. What did “apologize” mean? 
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happy time together. But mother said No! 
And mother always meant what she said. 
So the three children headed back toward 
school. 

“Let’s stop and pick some violets in the 
churchyard,” Marie said. “We will be able 
to hear the first bell and can run to the 
school before the second bell rings.” 

“All right,” said the two younger children, 
and soon they were all busy picking the fra- 
grant blossoms. Marie heard the first bell 
ring but did not tell the other two. Then the 
second bell rang and she said, “Oh, dear, we 
have stayed too long, so we may as well go 
back home,” which was what she had wanted 
to do in the first place. The three children 
were soon back home trying to explain to 
mother. 

But while they were trying to explain, 
there was a knock on the door. The young 
principal of the school had come, and his 
stern face was more than Marie could bear to 
look at. He told mother that someone had re- 
ported that two girls and a boy had delib- 
erately played truant, and they must come 
back to the school with him at once and he 
would decide their punishment. 

“Do not punish my little sister or my 
nephew; I am the one who is to blame,” 
Marie begged. 

“You should have thought of that before 
you played truant. I am going to make an 
example of you,” the principal said. 

It must have been a strange sight to see 
that well-dressed young man herding those 
three frightened little children along the 
street as fast as their short legs could take 
them. And soon three frightened little faces 
were looking up into that stern older one, 
while all the time Marie kept begging for 
him to punish her and let the other two go. 
It was all she could think of, and she pleaded 
so hard that finally the principal said, “All 
right. You shall have all three punishments.” 

He sent for the three teachers and asked 
them what the punishments should be. 
Earl's punishment was to stand in front of 
the room with his face to the blackboard 
for the rest of the day. Frances’ was to stand 
in the corner, with her face to the wall. 
Marie’s was to stand in the front of the room 
and publicly apologize to the roomfull of 
children, and to each of the teachers, who 
would come, one at a time, to hear the 
apology. 

As Marie started on the three punish- 
ments, she determined she would not cry, 


but would be brave and bear all that would 
come to her. 

So there she stood, in the front of the 
room with her face to the wall. 

Then the teacher said, “Turn around and 
apologize.” 

Marie froze with fear. Apologize. She had 
never heard the word before. 

The tears she had determined not to shed 
came in torrents. Why she did not tell the 
teacher that she did not know what apolo- 
gize meant, she was to wonder many times 
afterward, but all she did that afternoon was 
cry. 
The teachers came in one by one. Each 
time, Marie was told to “apologize,” and 
each time she did nothing but cry. “What 
does apologize mean?” she wondered, “and 
how do you do it?” 

The two hours of that afternoon were the 
longest hours that Marie ever spent, but 
they were only the beginning of her trou- 
bles. 

When the day was over, Marie was taken 
to the principal's office and the stern young 
man was told that she was stubborn, and 
had refused to apologize. 

“I thought you wanted to take the pun- 
ishment for all three children,” he said. 
“Well, run on home, and we will see to- 
morrow.” 

At home Marie found mother in a strange 
frame of mind. She said, “Frances told me 
about your taking all the blame, and I 
think it was a brave thing to do, so we will 
not talk about it or punish you further.” 

But Marie never told mother about the 
new trouble she was in, nor did she ask her 
what apologize meant. She had endured all 
she could take, and she was so tired from 
standing all afternoon, and so worn out from 
crying, that she went to sleep before she 
could eat her supper, and felt sad and un- 
happy even in her sleep. 

When she arrived at school the next 
morning, the janitor had installed a seat in 
the corner of the room. The teacher in- 
formed her that she was to sit there for the 
rest of the semester, and was to have no 
recess or other privileges. She took her place 
and bravely started on her long sentence, 
but when the other children went out to 
recess, Marie cried again, and did so for 
many days. How unhappy she was. How 
sorry she was for playing truant. 

Then the teacher told her that since she 

To page 22 
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| aa looked around the small apart- 
ment reflectively. It was, well, just plain 
poor. You could not deny it, though mother 
did all she could to make the place nice. 

There was never enough money to go 
around for all the things the family ac- 
tually needed. Already now, mother had 
gone to work. She always had to go at six 
in the morning, to help clean the big cafe- 
teria over on Lake Street before it opened 
for the day. Then she worked in the kitchen 
there, making salads until three in the after- 
noon. She came home after that, tired to 
death, but always cheerful and anxious to 
do what she could at home. 

James thought of his father. “A worthless 
scoundrel,” grandma called him, and he 
probably was, running off and leaving poor 
mother with two little children. James could 
hardly remember him. He had been a small 
lad when the family saw the last of his fa- 
ther, who had loved the liquor bottle a lot 
more than he loved his children. Even now, 
the sourish smell of liquor sickened James, 
so that he always took a detour rather than 
pass directly in front of a bar. 

He heard shouts across the street. It was 
the boys playing a game of ball over at the 
junior academy. Boy, they had fun! He 
wished .. . but then, it was no use. Mother 
just could not pay the tuition. He had that 
job at the drugstore evenings, all but Friday. 
He figured it paid for the bread and the 
milk and his mother’s carfare. That was a 
help. But not much. Almost wearily, he 
picked up the small package that contained 
the sandwich he would eat at noon in order 
to save the price of a meal in the high school 
cafeteria. 

He had to go out on the street to eat it, for 
the fellows made fun of anyone who 
brought his lunch. He would walk up to the 
corner, as if he were going to get an ice 
cream cone, as some of the fellows did, and 
then he would eat the sandwich on the way. 
By the time he got back, the class bells were 
ringing and he would hurry off to class. He 
wished he were in that junior academy. He 
just wished he were. The kids had so much 
fun over there. There were not many of 
them, like there were at Sheridan High. 
Only about a hundred. In fact, only twenty- 
five in the ninth and tenth grades. It looked 
good, it did. 

School had been going on for a week. 
James had been rather proud of being in the 
ninth grade. But he wished, oh, he wished 
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What happened to James was 
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By JOSEPHINE CUNNING 





The boys needed James on the ball team, so they all p 





he could have entered the junior academy. 
“Son,” his mother said the morning he 
began the ninth grade, “I am so proud you 
are able to go to high school. I had to quit 
school and go to work when I finished the 
eighth grade. That's what liquor does to a 
family. It cheats the children out of their 
N G rights. But I am determined you will not be 
cheated, nor will Camille, either.” 
Camille was his sister, and she had gone 
up-State to live with grandma that winter, 
~ for the elderly woman had arthritis and 
L D W A TC H Camille could help her. That left James and 
his mother alone, though they missed the 
happy twelve-year-old sister. 
“She can go to church school, James,” 
mother said, and James knew by the tone of 
her voice that knowing Camille was in a 
CUNNINGTON EDWARDS good school made up for the loneliness of 
not having her at home. “I wish you could 
go, but I know you will not do the things 
the other boys do. I do not worry about your 
wanting to smoke or hang around bars and 
poolrooms. Somehow, I have confidence in 
you, my son.” 

That speech of his mother’s made James 
more determined than ever to keep the faith. 
It was hard, when rotten talk was about all 
you heard from morning to night. You 
stepped outside the building and nearly ev- 
eryone but you was “lighting up.” You saw 
a knot of fellows snickering, and you knew 
they were laughing at jokes mother said 
were not even funny. You heard words, too, 
that you knew you must not use. You heard 
them so much, it was hard not to use them, 
sometimes. 

Oh, there were some pretty decent fel- 
lows, boys who did not run with the 
crowd, but went to the library and studied 
and got straight “A’s.” But the popular fel- 
lows had names for them too. And even the 
decent fellows had nothing in common with 
James. He could not go up to them and say, 
“Look, I don’t want to follow the crowd, for 
I am expecting the Lord to come.” They 
would have looked at him as if he were 
crazy. So he walked alone. 

School had been going on for two weeks 
when the son of the principal of the church 
school came over one evening. 

“Mother wants you to come for supper to- 
morrow evening, James,” Gary said care- 
lessly. “We have an extra ticket to the con- 
cert, and mother thought you might like to 

JEANIE MC coy, ARTIST =». 9 with us. It’s really great, you know.” 
so they all pitched in and did the janitor work with him. James flushed happily. He had felt so left 
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out, not going to the church school. And 
even though he did not know one note 
from another, it would be fun seeing what 
a concert was, anyway. He accepted the in- 
vitation, and after Gary was gone and his 
mother had come home from the store, he 
fairly jumped for joy in telling her. 

“I have to put in some overtime at the 
cafeteria tomorrow night, so I am glad for 
you to have a place to go, and a good warm 
meal to eat while I am gone,” she said, glad 
for her son’s happiness. 

The next night James was very bashful 
when he climbed the steps to the Coopers’ 
apartment. When he got inside, he was 








GIVE A SMILE 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


"Give a smile and get a smile," 
Is a saying good and true. 
It never once has failed for me, 
And it will not fail for you. 


“Give a smile and get a smile," 

And you'll find at the end of the day 
That you will always have more smiles 
Than you have given away. 


For the smiles you give and the smiles you get 
Become each one a part 

Of a million smiles that find a home 

Deep down within your heart. 
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surprised to see it was not lavish, just homey 
and comfortable. 

Mrs. Cooper was putting supper on the 
table when he came in, and it really 
smelled good! He had not eaten a thing but 
a thin peanut butter sandwich since he had 
his bowl of cereal and milk and a dish of 
applesauce at breakfast. He felt as lean as a 
timber wolf. 

“Come on, boys,” Mrs. Cooper called, and 
Mr. Cooper came in laughing, and saying 
he supposed she meant him, too, for he was 
as hungry as any boy. There were Gary and 
James and Earl, Gary’s younger brother, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cooper. 

They ate at the table in the dining room 
by the windows that led out to the garden. 
The sun was setting. 

The supper was quite different from what 
James was used to, for his mother did not 
know how to cook a lot of things. When 
they had become Adventists, just two years 
earlier, the food question was a wonder to 
them. They had both tasted the new things, 
and declared them to be good, and doing 
without meat and coffee and tea had helped 
all of them in their health, there was no 
doubt about it. Camille’s pimples had dis- 
appeared, and mother quit having those 
blinding headaches. 

“We'll have to eat and run,” Mother 
Cooper said cheerfully, passing the tempt- 
ing dishes, which she did not have to urge 
on the hungry boys. 

There were slices of a cold nutmeat, deco- 
rated with parsley, and a dish of cottage 
cheese, glistening with cream. There were 
slices of homemade brown bread and 
creamed potatoes and a big dish of red 
sliced tomatoes. And there was pie for des- 
sert—apricot pie. James told his mother 
afterward that he ate two pieces, and could 
have eaten a third if he had not been 
ashamed of acting like a pig. 

The Coopers loved the concert and talked 
excitedly about it all the way home. But 
then, James thought, Gary played the piano 
and so did Earl. Gary was even taking voice 
lessons. 

It was on that very night that the wonder- 
ful thing happened. Mr. Cooper told James 
on the way home that he wished he could 
come to their junior academy. 

“Oh, I do, too, sir,” James said, catching 
his breath a little. 

“Would you be willing to do a little work 

To page 19 

















Janey’'s Moment of Courage 


By LILITH SANFORD RUSHING 


JANEY CRAIG was standing by the win- 
dow looking out, a worried sadness in 
her heart. 

“Janey, dear, isn’t it schooltime?” her 
mother asked. 

“I'm waiting for Karen and Julie, 
Mother,” Janey said. She felt her mother’s 
eyes searching her. She thought, mother 
knows I’m afraid of things in this town, es- 
pecially those two mean boys who live down 
the street. They're white boys, too, and 
should know better. The little Mexican boys 
who live in the Mexican village below us 
never do the things they do! 

“Janey,” mother said, “everyone has mo- 
ments when they are afraid. But it seems 
you can’t get out of the house unless your 
friends are with you. We'll have to live here 
until your father sells grandfather's store, 
so you had better overcome your fear.” 





“T'll try to be brave, Mother,” Janey said 
in a low voice. 

Janey’s family had moved to this town in 
southwestern Texas after their grandfather’s 
death, to look after the store grandfather 
had operated. They had rented a house not 
far from the Mexican village. Janey was in- 
terested in the brown-skinned children, but 
she hadn’t spoken to any of them. 

She saw the girls coming, so hastily 
kissed her mother good-by and ran out to 
meet them. After greetings were ex- 
changed, she said, “Can’t we go straight 
down Elm street and be brave enough to go 
by where the boys live?” 

The girls looked horrified. Julie cried out, 


ALAN FORQUER, ARTIST 


“Leave this little girl alone,” Janey ordered, shak- 
ing her finger in the faces of the two cruel boys. 


. 
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PEN PALS 


Jimmy Simmons, age 12. Box 567, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Hunting, fishing. 

Barbara Spaulding, age 11. 1681 Laraway Lake 
Drive, S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, U.S.A. Read- 
ing, swimming, piano. 

Kay Smith, age 13. Box 7, Milo Academy, Milo, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Swimming, roller skating, ceramics, 
post cards, stamps. 

Arva Dell Eckerman, age 12. 2201 Fritz Drive, 
Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. Reading, stamps, shells, 
post cards, swimming, coins, stuffed animals, skating, 
photography. 





“No! Those two mean boys are sitting on 
their porch. We saw them!” 

“Why doesn’t someone tell the police 
about them?” Janey asked. 

“Our fathers went to the police. They 
said they didn’t know what to do with 
them,” Karen replied. 

Janey thought with a shudder of the first 
time she had gone to the store alone. The 
two boys, about ten and eleven, had run 
out, knocked the packages from her hands, 
and kicked her shins. Then they laughed at 
her and ran away. It seemed their parents 
worked and didn’t know how the boys acted 
during the day. 

“My father says just see to it I keep out 
of their way,” Julie said. 

As the girls walked on down the block, 
away from the house where the mean boys 
lived, Janey felt uncomfortable. She 
thought they were running away from a 
problem they really ought to face. 

Suddenly all three girls whirled about, 
horror-stricken. A childish voice was crying 
out in fright and terror. Janey could see the 
boys’ home, and there on the sidewalk were 
the two boys with sticks in their hands, and 
they were beating a small Mexican girl. The 
Mexican village wasn’t far, and perhaps the 
child had been sent on an errand. 

The child’s voice rose higher now, filled 
with pain and terror. Where were the peo- 
ple who lived near? Couldn’t they run to 
rescue this child? Janey thought. 

“Oh, how can they be so mean to that lit- 
tle girl!” Julie moaned, wringing her hands. 

“Let's run, run! I can’t bear listening to 
her!” Karen sobbed, catching at Janey’s arm. 

Janey felt her whole body burn with re- 
sentment. Here they were, three strong girls 
letting this cruel thing happen to such a 
small child! 

She tore away from her friends’ clutches, 
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dropped her books, and ran, courage grow- 
ing within her. She raced to the spot where 
the boys were still hitting the little girl. She 
could hear her friends crying for her to 
come back, but she was past paying atten- 
tion to them. 

The boys didn’t see Janey right upon 
them, so she took them by surprise. She 
caught them by their collars and pulled 
them sharply backward in a wink of an eye. 
Her action was so unexpected that the boys 
tottered on their feet, swaying, trying to re- 
gain their balance, while their eyes blazed 
with anger. Janey put both arms about the 
frightened, trembling child, pulling her 
close to her, and warded off the boys. 

“Don’t you dare touch us! Don’t you 
dare!” Janey cried. 

The boys curled their lips scornfully. 
“We've had our fun for today,” one of them 
said. 

“Fun! You call this fun!” Janey cried. 
“You are mean and cruel, that’s what you 
are!” 

Then she saw a Mexican woman running 
toward them. The boys saw her, too, and 
ran away on swift feet. The woman was 
breathing hard. She was saying something, 
too, in a language Janey couldn’t under- 
stand, but Janey could see that the child was 
hers. As tears fell from the woman's eyes, 
she turned to Janey, and dropping to her 
knees put both arms tight about her. Words 
came from her lips that sounded like a 
prayer and a blessing. 

After a moment or so, Janey began walk- 
ing with the girl and her mother toward the 
Mexican village, when suddenly she remem- 
bered she must go to school. 

That evening she told her parents all 
about it. “Did I do right, Daddy? Oh, did 
I? I’ve been thinking about it all day. But 
I know I’m not afraid of those boys any 
more.” 

“You did right, I believe. Remember, 
Jesus, filled with righteous indignation, went 
into the Temple, and chased out the evil 
moneychangers,” her father said. 

Then her mother spoke up. ““Love your 
enemies, . . . do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use 
you.’ So perhaps there may be some way we 
can help those poor boys.” 

But soon after that, the Craig family re- 
turned to their former home, for the store 
was sold. Janey was happy to be back. She 
received a few letters from her friends, 
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Julie and Karen. They wrote that the mean 
boys and their family had moved away. 

Janey wished often that some day she 
would hear that they had changed their 
ways, but she has never heard anything more 
about them. 

This is a true story. Janey is sorry she 
can’t say, “They became Christians.” But 
someday, who knows? She may hear it, for 
she still prays for those boys, and knows 
that everything is possible with God. 


When Wanda Wandered 
From page 5 


gious beliefs to go, they would have brought 
you home.” 

“Til speak to Tom Berry about this. 
Scaring us to pieces and making you go to a 
movie when they know it’s against our prin- 
ciples!” father said furiously. 

“Oh, no, Father. Please don’t do that. It— 
it was all my fault—and it wasn’t worth it at 
all!” The tears streamed down Wanda’s 
cheeks. 

“What do you mean?” mother asked. 

“They—they told me before we drove 
away from the house that—that they might 
go to a movie, and asked me if it was all 
right with me,” Wanda said miserably. 

Mother looked stunned. “I can’t believe 
it. I thought we'd taught you better than 
this. To lie—and give in to evil and tempta- 
tion. Oh, Wanda, how could you?” 

“I can’t explain it, Mother, but I thought 
this was my chance to see a motion picture 
and do what all the other girls do. I thought 
we'd get back early and you might never 
find out, so I told them it was all right. And 
they believed me,” Wanda confessed. 

“Was it worth it, Wanda? Was it worth 
listening to the devil?” father asked. “Satan 
has his evil purpose in every questionable 
amusement.” 

Wanda looked her father long in the face 
before she answered then the expression of 
kindly sorrow on his face gave her courage. 
She was deeply sorry she had hurt them 
both. Rushing to him, she threw herself 
into his arms. “I was so ashamed,” she cried. 
“It was horrible. The picture was nasty and 
dirty—and the women had hardly any 
clothes on! I was glad it was dark, ‘cause I 
couldn’t bear to think anybody might see me 


there. I didn’t think any of it was funny, but 
Melba laughed and laughed.” 

Her father’s arms tightened about her, 
and mother came over and patted her shoul- 
der and pressed a handkerchief in her hand. 

“Maybe we've not failed too badly,” 
mother said, looking closely at father. 

Father nodded and almost smiled as he 
patted Wanda’s head. “We can’t let this be- 
havior of yours go unpunished, Wanda, but 
I am glad you seem to have learned a lesson 
from your experience. Perhaps the next time 
you will be strong enough to resist tempta- 
tion.” 

Wanda raised her head and mopped her 
wet eyes. “Oh, I will, Father. Honestly, I’ve 
learned my lesson. All the worry and fear, 
and the terrible way I felt because I'd lied 
and deliberately disobeyed you—why, I 
wouldn't live through all this again for any- 
thing! I'm convinced our ways are best. Will 
you please forgive me?” She looked at her 
parents repentantly. 

In the weeks that followed, Wanda be- 
came less friendly with Melba and made 
other friends in her church and among her 
teachers. Through them she learned to find 
the things that are true and honest, pure 
and useful. Daily she began to find joy and 
happiness in swimming, horseback riding, 
nature studies, hobbies, boating, and read- 
ing worth-while books and magazines. She 
practiced her piano and learned to sing good 
songs and play good music. 

And each night Wanda and her mother 
knelt and prayed that she might form no 
habit, indulge in no activity that would 
hurt her body or her mind; and her happi- 
ness and peace of soul increased day by day. 


Mimicking Matilda 
From page 3 


often warned her to be sure she mimicked 
only people who didn’t mind. Strangers, she 
said, might not be very happy about it. 
Matilda had scarcely finished speaking 
when a sudden hush fell on the carefree 
group. Delia and Lauri tried to slink un- 
noticed around the corner. The girls that 
couldn’t get away turned red with embar- 
rassment and Jooked at their toes, while poor 
Matilda just stared with her mouth wide 
open. Little had she dreamed that her moth- 
er’s prophecy would come true so soon. 
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Without anyone’s realizing how she got 
there, Gloria stood in their midst. 

With downcast eyes Gloria hesitantly 
tried to explain her presence. “I—I must 
have—left my Bible in the Sabbath school 
room. I came back for it.” 

There was nothing that anyone could 
make fun of in her demeanor now—only 
hurt and humiliation. 

Matilda came out of her stupor long 
enough to notice the long, impressive car 
pulled up at the curb. If they were Gloria’s 
parents inside, they surely looked very much 
like Adventists. Vainly she tried to summon 
her usual gaiety, but it failed to respond. For 
once in her life she was completely tongue- 
tied. She might explain how imitating had 
been a lifelong habit, but even in her own 
mind that explanation did not ring true. 
She might explain that she mimicked just 
for fun, to make her friends laugh, but that 
excuse, she knew, would be equally uncon- 
vincing. All she finally managed to say was, 
“Tl help you find your Bible.” 

Gloria did not answer. She did not at- 
tempt to talk while the Bible was being 
found, and only answered stiffly when Ma- 
tilda said good-by. 

“Well, that’s that,” Matilda thought mis- 
erably as she went to join her mother. But 
she was not the same happy Matilda that 
had come so blithely to church that morning. 

Never, it seemed to her, had a Sabbath 
passed so slowly. Would Gloria come to 
vespers? Her parents came—but there was 
no Gloria. And she was not there for skating 
afterward. Monday night, Matilda anxiously 
scanned every face, but Gloria was not at 
Pathfinder meeting. Had she even been in- 
vited? Matilda waited for Wednesday in a 
state of fearful expectation. Gloria was not 
at prayer meeting. 

Suppose Gloria lost all interest in being a 
Seventh-day Adventist! It would be Ma- 
tilda’s fault. But what could she say when 
she saw Gloria again? Questions that Ma- 
tilda didn’t want to answer haunted the re- 
cesses of her mind. Thursday was unbear- 
able. Friday, dejection. Sabbath there was no 
Gloria at Sabbath school. Had she, Matilda, 
turned away a soul from the Lord Jesus 
Christ? 

Through the next week, not once did 
Matilda forget that her thoughtless fun had 
caused another girl to suffer. She prayed 
about it. She wept about it. She dreamed 
about it. But she could not think what to do 
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about it. No longer able to keep her trouble 
to herself, she told the whole sad tale to 
mother. 

“But, Mumsie, what can I do to make her 
believe I meant no harm?” she wailed. 

“You could invite her over for supper, 
Matilda, dear.” 

“I’ve thought of that already, Mother. But 
what if she won’t come?” 

“Don’t give up the idea until you’ve given 
it a chance.” 

Matilda brightened a little and even man- 
aged to smile. At least she would do all that 
was humanly possible to right the wrong she 
had done. 

She managed in an unobtrusive way to get 
Gloria’s telephone number from her Sabbath 
school teacher. But when she dialed it, dis- 
appointment swept her face. 

“I’m sorry, Gloria isn’t here. She’s baby- 
sitting tonight,” came a pleasant voice over 
the wire. “Would you care to leave a mes- 
sage?” 

“No, thank you,” Matilda managed 
weakly. “I'll call back later.” 

In due time the invitation was given— 
and accepted. Matilda could scarcely wait, 
but what a shock she got when Gloria ar- 
rived! Gloria’s hair was pretty and becom- 
ing, not slicked up the way it had been at 
church in a style much too old for her. She 
wore a sensible cotton dress and didn’t try 
to put on airs at all. 

“Why, you’re so different from when I 
first saw you!” Matilda exclaimed. “I mean 
—that is—well, you look like an Adventist 
now,” she finished lamely with a frightened 
heart. 

Gloria laughed. She didn’t sound angry 
in the least. “I am an Adventist,” she said, 
and then sobered quickly. “That time I came 
to church, I wasn’t working at it very hard.” 
Gloria sat down quietly and folded her 
hands in her lap. “You see, we hadn't been 
Adventists very long when we moved here, 
and I guess I was afraid. It’s always been 
hard for me to be friendly, and I dressed up 
that way to bolster my courage. Mother told 
me I shouldn’t and I found out she was 
right. I couldn’t act natural at all.” 

“You must have felt terrible when you 
caught me imitating you! I’m so sorry,” Ma- 
tilda said meekly. 

“I’m sure you are. And really, I think it 
served me right, for acting the way I did.” 

“Then you didn’t get mad?” 














“Oh, at first I guess I did a little, but it 
didn’t last long.” 

“But you haven't been to church or Path- 
finders any more!” 

“No. You see, I baby-sit all I can through 
the week, and last Sabbath I visited back at 
our old church.” 

Matilda sighed with relief. “I thought I 
caused you to stay away. But I think I’m 
cured of mimicking.” 

The girls really got acquainted doing the 
dishes together, and next Sabbath, Delia and 
Lauri were surprised when they saw how 
neat and clean Gloria looked. In fact, they 
were as surprised as Matilda had been the 
day Gloria came for supper. Most of all, 
they were surprised to see the new girl in 
Matilda’s company. But smiles do their work, 
and soon all the girls were talking and 
laughing together, that unfortunate first day 
behind them as an unpleasant incident to be 
forgotten. 


Like Finding a Gold Watch 
From page 14 


for the school to pay for your tuition?” Mr. 
Cooper asked, as if he understood why it 
was that James had not been attending the 
church school. 

“Oh, yes, sir, that is, if it is at a time when 
I can.” Then he told Mr. Cooper about his 
job at the drugstore. 

“Could you come an hour before school 
and stay till an hour after?” Mr. Cooper 
asked him. 

“I could do that,” James said, so full of 
joy he could hardly sit still. He could hardly 
wait to tell his mother. It was like finding a 
pocketbook, or a gold watch, or a ten-dollar 
bill. 

“I have been told to get someone who 
wants to work for tuition to help with the 
janitor work,” Mr. Cooper told him. “Gary 
told me that he would like to have you with 
him in school, and I believe you will like 
our junior academy.” 

So that is how it came about that James 
got to go to the junior academy. It was the 
loveliest thing. Instead of the rest of the 
students’ looking down on him for doing 
his janitor work, they pitched in and helped 
him. One of them would erase the boards 
and another would empty the wastebaskets. 





Will Jesus Ever Forget Me? 
November 


27. Isa. 44:21 A wonderful promise 
28. Ps. 27:10 He never fails 

29. John 10:28 He will hold fast 

30. Isa. 42:16 His promises are sure 


Jesus the Source of Life 


December 

1. John 10:10 Real happiness 

2. John 14:6 Jesus is the way 

3. John 20:31 Believe and receive 








He heard someone sweeping the steps while 
two or three helped clean the classroom. 
They needed him on the last ball game of 
the day, and the work that would have taken 
him an hour was done in just no time at all. 

The next year, James was so encouraged 
by the way God had blessed him, that he 
and his mother began to pray about what he 
should do, long before he was through the 
tenth grade. Mr. Cooper recommended him 
to the academy, and he got a full-time job 
one summer and canvassed the next and got 
a scholarship. It was amazing how the Lord 
was helping him right at an hour when he 
did not think it was possible to go a step 
further. 

Often he thought of that text, “In such an 
hour as ye think not . . .” Of course, that re- 
ferred to the coming of the Lord, but to 
James it also meant the coming of the 
Lord’s hand into his affairs, to help him, 
right when he thought there was no hope. 

It is not strange that a boy who could 
keep the faith, even in poverty, and endure 
trials, and who was not afraid to work hard, 
is a good minister today. Often as he works 
with his churches and sees a boy who wants 
to keep the faith and who endures much, 
James helps him all he can. He remembers 
the many dark hours in his own boyhood, 
when hope seemed dim, but help came at 
an hour when he least expected it. 
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Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: "Christ-Centered Doctrines" 


X—The Second Coming of Christ 


(December 3) 


Memory VERSE: “Surely I come quickly. Amen. 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus” (Revelation 22:20). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these passages from our Lord’s descrip- 
tion of His coming and the events that precede 
it—Matthew 24:1-7, 29-31. Learn the memory 
verse. Review it each day. 


SUNDAY 


The Patriarchs Looked Forward to the Second 
Coming 


Open your Bible to Job 19. 

Ever since the day when Adam and Eve real- 
ized that they had lost their dominion, men have 
looked forward to the coming of One who would 
bring the reign of sin to an end. Adam and Eve 
looked forward to the coming of a Deliverer. 

Jude, who wrote the tiny epistle that bears his 
name, tells us that Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, also looked forward to the coming of 
earth’s great Deliverer. Jude writes, “And Enoch 
also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, 
saying, Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thou- 
sands of his saints, to execute judgment upon 
all, and to convince all that are ungodly among 
them of all their ungodly deeds which they have 
ungodly committed, and of ail their hard 
speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken 
against him” (Jude 14, 15). 

Abraham, looking for a suitable place in which 
to establish the nation God called him to be the 
father of, looked forward also to a “better 
country, that is an heavenly” (Heb. 11:14-16). 

We do not read about Job in the book of 
Genesis, where we find most of the stories of the 
patriarchs, but he was a patriarch just the same, 
and expressed his faith in the Second Advent. 
Read his words of hope in verses 25 to 27. 

= further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 299. 

Tung! Is the hope of Christ’s second coming 
the biggest hope of your life? 
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Pray to make the preparation for that event 
the most important thing you do. 


MONDAY 
The Hope of the Prophets 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 25. 


The prophets also told the story over and over 
again of the end of this age and the beginning 
of the new world that Christ is soon to establish. 

David, the poet-prophet made the subject of 
Christ’s coming the theme of one of the psalms. 
“Our God shall come and shall not keep silence: 
a fire shall devour before him, and it shall be 
very tempestuous round about him,” he sang 
(Ps. 50:3) 

Daniel’s prophecies trace the whole history of 
empires until a new kingdom, an everlasting 
kingdom, will be set up. “In the days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, 
which shall never be destroyed: and the kingdom 
shall not be left to other people, but it shall break 
in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it 
shall stand for ever,” he writes (Dan. 2:44). 

The major prophets—Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel 
—and the minor prophets as well, spoke of the 
last days and the Second Advent. Read verses 
8 and 9 and see what Isaiah says about the 
second coming and the happiness God's people 
will enjoy in the new kingdom. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 300, par. 1. 


THINK how all the Bible points to the second 
coming of our Lord. 


Pray to make it the central theme of your life. 
TUESDAY 
Jesus Himself Tells of His Second Advent 


Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 


Jesus Himself prophesied and promised that 
He would come again. “I go to prepare a place 
for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again, and receive you unto myself; 
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bre oe I am, there ye may be also” (John 
14:2, 3). 

So the disciples knew about and believed in 
the Second Advent. They wanted to know how 
people would be able to tell that it was near, so 
one day they asked Jesus how we would be able 
to tell. Read some of the signs Jesus told them 
would herald His second coming, in verses 5 to 
7 and 23 and 24. 

After the resurrection of Christ, as the dis- 
ciples watched His familiar form ascending in a 
cloud of angels, two angels stood beside them, 
and spoke words of hope to them, as they said, 
“Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven” 
(Acts 1:11). 

“The promise of Christ’s second coming was 
ever to be kept fresh in the minds of His dis- 
ciples. The same Jesus whom they had seen as- 
cending into heaven, would come again, to take 
to Himself those who here below give themselves 
to His service.”"—-The Acts of the Apostles, p. 33. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 301. 
THINK how sure we can be of the Second 
Advent with so many promises to rely upon. 
Pray that His coming may be soon. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Early Church Believed in the Advent 


Open your Bible to 2 Peter 3. 

That there would one day be an end to this 
sinful earth and that Jesus would establish a 
new earth, sinless and perfect, was the teaching 
of the leaders of the early Christian church, also. 
Paul, Peter, John, Jude, all wrote of that coming. 

“The coming of the Lord has been in all ages 
the hope of His true followers. The Saviour’s 
parting promise upon Olivet, that He would come 
again, lighted up the future for His disciples, 
filling their hearts with joy and hope that sorrow 
could not quench nor trials dim... . 

“On rocky Patmos the beloved disciple hears 
the promise, ‘Surely I come quickly,’ and his 
longing response voices the prayer of the church 
in all her pilgrimage, ‘Even so, come, Lord Jesus.’ 

“From the dungeon, the stake, the scaffold, 
where saints and martyrs witnessed for the 
truth, comes down the centuries the utterance 
of their faith and hope.”—The Great Contro- 
versy, p. 302. 

John gives us a wonderful description of 
Christ’s coming in glory, and the establishment 
of the new earth. Read what Peter says about 





the destruction of the earth and the ushering in 
of a new kingdom, in verses 12 and 14. 

TuInK how God-serving people of every age 
have looked forward to the second coming of 
Christ in triumph. 


Pray to be with those who have loved and 
served God of every age. 


THURSDAY 
The Hope of This Generation 


Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 

About 120 years ago there began a revival of 
belief in the Second Advent. All over the world 
men and women began preaching and talking 
about the Second Advent. Prophecies were stud- 
fed and texts compared with texts. As the books 
of Daniel and Revelation were studied with their 
great time prophecies, students of the Bible 
realized that the end of this age of sin and suffer- 
ing was near and that Jesus could be expected to 
return any time. 

However, those who believe in the Second 
Advent are separated from Christ’s kingdom of 
glory by a great task yet to be done. You can find 
out what that task is by reading verse 14. 

Because he knows that he has little time left 
in which to carry out his evil purpose of keeping 
people out of God’s kingdom, Satan is working 
with great fervor in these last days. Many cen- 
turies ago Paul warned of the temptations of 
these last days in these words, “Now the Spirit 
speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to se- 
ducing spirits, and doctrines of devils” (1 Tim. 
4:3). 


The great controversy between the powers of 
good and evil will be seen on every hand in the 
last days. Because of this, Jesus tells us what 
we must continually do. Read His words in 
verses 42 and 44. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 278. 

TuingE! Are you keeping a watch every day 
against Satan’s attempts to keep you out of the 
kingdom of God? 

Pray to have a part in spreading the gospel 
and hastening Christ’s coming. 


FRIDAY 


Who tells us these things about the Second 
Advent? (Underline the correct names.) 

1. “Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thou- 
sands of his saints.” Jude, Job, Enoch. (Sunday’s 
assignment.) 

2. “I go to prepare a place for you.” John, 
Jesus, angels. (Tuesday’s assignment.) 

3. “In the days of these kings shall the God 
of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never 
be destroyed: and the kingdom shall not be left 
to other people, but it shall break in pieces and 
consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand 
for ever.” Ezekiel, Isaiah, Daniel. (Monday’s 
assignment.) 

4. “And this gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all 
nations; and then shall the end come.” Paul, 
Jesus, Peter. (Thursday’s assignment.) 

5. “Looking for and hasting unto the coming 
of the day of God, wherein the heavens being on 
fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat. Nevertheless we, ac- 
cording to his promise, look for new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
Peter, John, Jesus. (Wednesday’s assignment.) 

6. “Our God shall come, and shall not keep 
silence: a fire shall devour before him, and it 
shall be very tempestuous round about him.” 
Job, Isaiah, David. (Monday’s assignment.) 


Review the memory verse. 
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Three Punishments for Marie 


From page 11 


had been so cooperative, she could have li- 
brary privileges. Marie had never been in 
the library room, and the shelves of books 
she found there were the start of a habit 
that was to last the rest of her life. 

“If the punishment lasts long enough,” 
she thought, “I could read every one of the 
books in this room.” 

Marie did not tell mother about the seat 
in the corner, but mother noticed that she 
was very quiet these days. Then one day her 
big brother came into the library while Ma- 
rie was there, to look up a word in the dic- 
tionary that was open on its own shelf. Ma- 
rie had never heard of a dictionary. 

“What is a dictionary?” she asked. 

“Why?” he asked. “Do you want to look 
up a word?” 

“Yes,” said Marie. “I want to see what 
apologize means.” 

“Oh,” said her brother. “That means to 
tell someone you are sorry.” 

“Is that all?” said Marie. “I knew how to 
do that all the time.” 

Then the story came out, and mother 
that evening put her arms around Marie 
and said, “I am very proud of you for taking 
your punishment and shouldering all the 
blame.” Then she opened the big Bible and 
read the story of how Jesus took all our sins 
and was punished until He died on the 
cross, just because He loved us so much and 
wanted us to love Him. 

“Oh, Mother,” said Marie. “I was the one 
who caused us to be tardy, so I couldn’t let 
them punish Frances and Earl.” 

“That showed that you loved them, and 
that sort of love is what Jesus feels for us. It 
is the kind of love He wants us to feel for 
one another,” mother said. 

That day Marie made a solemn vow to 
herself that she would find out the mean- 
ing of every word in the world. Of course, it 
was an impossible thing to do, but learning 


the meaning of as many words as she could 
proved to be a help to her all her life. I know 
this story is true, every word of it, for I am 
Marie. 

Many years later, Marie took her own lit- 
tle girl to that very same school for the first 
time, and that same principal was there, 
now grown older and kinder. 

“Do I know you?” he asked Marie. “Your 
face seems familiar.” 

Marie reminded him of the three pun- 
ishments. 

“I am so glad to see you,” he said. “I 
want to apologize to you for being so un- 
kind when you were so brave. Will you for- 
give me?” 

“You were only doing your duty,” said 
Marie. “And much good came to me be- 
cause of it, so I want to thank you. There 
is nothing to forgive.” 





Read 
“The Boy Who Threw Stones" 


in JUNIOR GUIDE 
Next Week! 





Quaking Bogs 
From page 9 


gian, and British armies for surgical dress- 
ings. It worked very well, since it is two 
hundred times more absorbent than the best 
absorbent cotton. Besides this, the moss has 
some antibiotic properties, so that it actu- 
ally helps to heal wounds. 

Sphagnum mosses of many varieties have 
been found as fossils in coal, telling us that 
this moss as we know it today has changed 
very little from the beautiful green carpets 
that God spread over the earth at the time 
of Creation. 
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Gifts of Lasting Value 


The Youth’s Instructor, designed for teen-agers and young adults. 


THE YOUTH'S INSTRUCTOR, the gift with the built-in 
weekly reminder. Written for youth from sixteen to thirty 
Meets the problems of education, religion, dating, marriage, 
parenthood, jobs, mission service, recreation. Stories, articles, 
and features in a year’s subscription more than equal the 


contents of a dozen hard-cover books, yet the subscription 





costs less than two such books 


Junior Guide. printed especially for junior youth and early teen-agers. 


JUNIOR GUIDE, an ideal gift for junior youth and early 
teen-agers. It’s their own weekly publication. It’s great! It’s 
thrilling! Twenty-four pages a week packed with stories, pic- 
tures, games, puzzles, campcraft, junior Sabbath school les 
sons, and interesting Pathfinder activity. Your neighbors will 


appreciate this gift to their children. 





Two Great Christmas Gifts that will be appreciated by all. 


Save and shop early from your own home. 
scididbnaceaicniacintatactnintthbiiiansiansiniannen Mie Gee Tete 
Please fill my Christmas gift order as follows: 

0 THE YOUTH'S INSTRUCTOR, one year $5.75 
0 JUNIOR GUIDE, one year 5.50 
O YOUTH’s INSTRUCTOR and JUNIOR GUIDI 


combined 10.75 


Name Name 


Address Address 





Review and Herald Publishing Association, Periodical Department, Washington 12, D.C 


Order From Your Book and Bible Heuse 
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REMARKABLE ROCKS-3 


Balanced 


Stones 


PO ih 
R. GATES, FROM FREDERIC LEWIS 


One little push, and over 
they would go—or so it 
seems. But actually these re- 
markable rocks are joined to 
the great rock beneath them, 
and they have withstood the 
pushing of centuries of 
storms and winds. 

This makes them very 
much like Christians. For 
Christians, in their quiet, pa- 
tient way look as if they 
could be easily shoved 
around. But down in their 
hearts they are anchored to 
the great Rock Christ Jesus, 
and nobody can force them 
to fall into sin. 

The upper rock is in Col- 
orado, the lower one is in 
southern Idaho. 

JAN 8. DOWARD 
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